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THE DILEMMA OF SOCIAL RELIGION 



CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
University of Iowa 



I. One seldom-recognized reason for the social conservatism of the church is the 
fact that church members are implicated in the social order and inevitably judge 
affairs in the light of their practical interests. Moreover, church members as such 
possess no superior knowledge of social laws and forces. 

II. Yet Christianity itself is an essentially revolutionary program, inasmuch as 
it counts the happiness of no man more important than that of any other, and permits 
no special interest to take precedence of the general welfare. 

III. Christianity is concerned more with the distribution than the production 
of wealth, and this interest allies it most closely with the modern social problem, 
which is one of distribution primarily. Yet the social implication of church members 
renders it impossible for the pulpit to take radical ground without disrupting the 
congregation. 

IV. The consequence is a dilemma, in which the church has to see her practice 
as an actual institution continually fall short of her convictions and her commission 
as an ideal spiritual community. 

I 

One cause of the socially unprogressive character of the 
Christian church in recent times lies in the simple fact, too 
seldom recognized, that it is composed of ordinary human 
beings who are implicated in the existing social order. Contrary 
to the assumption of many critics of the church, its members 
are not angelic beings, nor supermen in any sense, except that, 
in so far as they are true Christians, they are dedicated to the 
unswerving pursuit of truth and duty, in the spirit of good will 
toward all men. This, it must be admitted, is an attitude far 
enough above the prevailing pursuit of selfish individual ends 
to constitute its exemplars a race of moral supermen, but the 
advantage here does not accrue wholly to the churches; for 
not all church members are of that mold, while others of equally 
consecrated type may be found outside the churches. But for 
our present purpose we need only to point out that church 
members are not a band of supernaturally endowed social 
transformers who possess both the knowledge and the power to 
solve our social ills. On the contrary, they are hampered by the 
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same ignorance that afflicts and hampers the rest of humanity. 
They live in the same economic and social world and are played 
upon by the same forces that affect the ideas and conduct of 
other men. The churchman makes his living by performing 
a service, just as do all other laborers or salary-receivers. Or 
he invests his capital and rents his land just as other men do. 
Again he may be an office-holder, or seek to become one. He 
desires the respect of his fellow-citizens, just as they in turn 
covet that of their fellows. When problems of labor and capital, 
public or factory sanitation, ballot reform, etc., arise, he cannot 
view them as would that absolutely detached hypothetical 
being from the planet Mars, but sees them from the standpoint 
of an employer, laborer, income-receiver, vote-seeker, and a 
hundred other vital social relationships which color and shape 
the judgments and attitudes of associated human beings. In 
short, the church member is implicated, bound up, in the 
existing order, and subject to the limitations which go with 
such implication. 

But this is not to imply that the church has no moral influ- 
ence over its members; that it is to be reckoned as a mere 
cipher in social progress. Nor is it to deny for it a divinely 
significant influence in human history. Its transcendent 
importance really consists in the new perspective and scale of 
values which its distinctive outlook lends to life, but for the 
present we are concerned with its outward fleshly aspect as an 
association of human beings, and very ordinary human beings 
at that, regardless of the fact that they, if truly imbued with 
the spirit of Christ, enjoy a very extraordinary source of moral, 
spiritual, and social insight. 

Furthermore, let us face the fact that even when church 
members come to realize and acknowledge, despite their own 
implication in the situation, that social conditions stand in 
need of improvement, they have no special enlightenment as 
to the best ways and means for bringing such social changes 
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to pass. Christianity, as a program or way of life, inculcates, 
to be sure, certain general principles and ideals of the utmost 
importance, but it does not teach men just how to realize 
those ideals in a complex social order. For such knowledge 
the Christian must laboriously master the facts and laws of 
social evolution as gathered together in the various social 
sciences, such as history, politics, economics, and sociology. 
The Christian has an incomparable fountain of inspiration, 
but no magazine of practical wisdom not open to other men. 
He must study hard and long in return for comparatively 
slight social wisdom, just as other men have to do. But since 
the mass of church members, and even many church leaders, 
have not the time, and sometimes not the inclination, to master 
the available knowledge, they are not, and cannot become, 
efficient and trustworthy leaders in social self-direction. In 
brief, bewilderment over a very complex duty is another cause 
for the socially unprogressive policy of many clergymen, laymen, 
and churches. Consequently, the most urgent practical task 
before the churches may be to become study-centers for the 
intellectual mastery of modern social problems. Social progress 
will be hastened, if it is to be affected in any degree by human 
intervention, through the application of scientific knowledge 
to the problems of human welfare. That is to say, prevision, 
as Comte phrased it, or seeing before, is dependent on seeing 
into the actual nature of the facts of associated life. In this 
great work the churches cannot hope to lead, so far as the 
sheer intellectual weight of the task is concerned, but in making 
that knowledge the property of the citizens at large they might 
exercise a really important function, 1 especially if they should 
add to the new knowledge the moral purpose to insist upon its 
application to social affairs. 

1 This is just what was proposed by Dean A. W. Small in his notable open letter 
to the Laymen's Movement, on "The Church and Class Conflicts" (see American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, March, 1019). 
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II 



Christianity was, in its very inception, a radical movement. 
A radical, as suggested by etymology and the common use 
of the word in mathematics, is one who goes to the roots of things. 
Reformers lop off a limb here and prune a bough there but they 
do not affect the source which determines the life of twigs, 
boughs, and limbs. But when John the Baptist, the first 
Christian on record, emerged from the wilderness to announce 
the coming of the Founder of the new religion, his message was 
a solemn warning to "flee from the wrath to come," because 
"now also the ax is laid unto the root of the tree." 1 The time 
for lopping and pruning was past. A new and radical pro- 
gram was about to be inaugurated among men. That program 
was the religion of Christ, and it is the present purpose to show 
that it was just as radically searching as its great herald had 
announced it to be. 

No one has put it better than Professor Perry, whose words 
we quote: 

Christianity as a social revolution was a protest against the existing 
order on the part of interests which it did not recognize. I do not mean 
that these interests were not tolerated; they were, of course, protected, 
and even given a legal status. But in the reckoning of good and evil 
they were not counted. Women and slaves, the poor, the ill-born, and 
the ignorant, were instruments which the happy man might use, or 
incidents of life which might test his charity and magnanimity. These 
classes rose to overthrow no single institution, but a whole conception 
of life, or standard of well-being which was denned to exclude them. In 
paganism, which did not pass with the advent of Christianity, but still 
lingers as the creed of the very precious souls, humanity is conceived 
only qualitatively, and not quantitatively. The good of the race is 
conceived to consist in the perfection of a few, chosen for their superior 
endowment and fortune. The eminent refinement and nobility of these 
demigods is substituted for the saving of lives, for the general distribu- 
tion of welfare and opportunity. The many are to find compensation 
for their hardship in the happiness of the few. But the Christian 
principle of atonement was the precise opposite of this: one suffered 

'Matt. 3: 7, 10. 
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that all might be blessed. Christianity looked towards a good that 
should number everyone in the multitude and endure throughout all 
time. Now it has since appeared that this was no more than the truth; 
and that it might have been conceived and executed by the wise men, 
had they only been more wise. But they were wise only within the 
limits of their own conceit. Hence it took the form of an assault on the 
established enlightenment. The many, with their yearning for a univer- 
sal happiness, with their deep concern for the greater good, and their 
jealous compassion for all souls, destroyed the narrow eminence of the 
few. Thus Christianity was a revolution, and not a constructive reform. 1 

As Professor Perry intimates, the " creed of the very precious 
souls" is not dead, but exists today as a curse and hindrance 
to social improvement. But Christianity, viewed as a new 
attitude toward life, was beyond question a revolution, and 
its social implications are, and were from the first, progressive 
to the last degree. Christianity taught that God, the true 
and living God, is the Lord of all classes, nations, and races 
without distinction. In his sight there are no "very precious 
souls" because all souls are regarded as infinitely precious. 
A corollary from this is that no man or class of men can justly 
exploit a fellow-man. Each is an end in himself. Another is 
that the happiness of each human is precisely as important as 
that of any other human being. No matter how limited 
his capacity may be, the full development of his powers of 
achievement and enjoyment takes rank in importance with 
that of every other man. "There is no respect of persons 
with God." This is precisely the spirit of Ward's "New Ethics," 2 
and since Ward sets it up as the program of applied sociology 
it is nothing more than the sober fact to say that the program 
of applied sociology is the program of applied Christianity. 

Ill 

It will probably be recognized that the pressing problems 
which modern society presents to applied sociology and applied 
Christianity are mainly problems of distribution rather than 

1 The Moral Economy, pp. 140-41. 2 Cf. Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology. 
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of production, if the term is given as rich a meaning as the 
logic of facts requires. Such usage should be wide enough to 
include not only distribution of goods among consumers, but 
distribution of producers among the industrial processes and 
the varying posts of honor, authority, and pecuniary reward 
determined by the division of labor, and the consequent distri- 
bution of the social heritage of culture, achievement, and 
opportunity among all the members of society. 

Of course it is understood that the efficiency of the productive 
processes sets, at any given time, the absolute limits of distri- 
bution. Since the sum of the social dividend, i.e., the totality 
of economic goods and services available tc be shared by the 
total population, is far too meager to satisfy all existing wants, 
it inevitably follows that a lack must be felt somewhere. This 
may take the form of a great surplus in comparatively few 
hands combined with a keen shortage on the part of the multi- 
tude, as under our present more or less plutocratic arrangement, 
or it may be exchanged for a less dire but widely spread short- 
age distributed over the whole population, as might occur under 
the proposed systems known as socialism and communism. But 
in either case a deficit is unavoidable so long as society is short 
of goods and services, as it is likely to be so long as business 
enterprise remains in its essence an acquisitive individualistic 
process, seeking money values, and only incidentally a produc- 
tive social process bent on swelling the sum total of economic 
utilities. 

Inside the wide limits set by production, however, we repeat 
that the problems of modern society are questions of social 
distribution. They bear more vitally on questions of social 
justice and human aspiration, than on matters of technical 
efficiency. Now, in so far as they can be shown to be problems 
of increasing production, religion can claim only an indirect 
relation to their solution — -indirect, possibly remote, but perhaps 
vital. But to the extent that they are problems of more 
equitable social distribution, as we hold that they are, the 
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principles of the Christian religion assume a place of the utmost 
significance. For it is the assumption herein that the malady 
of modern society is above all else due to moral defect, and 
that there is at hand no cure for it short of such a moral regenera- 
tion as is offered by the gospel of Christ. 

In putting forward this contention it is not forgotten that a 
weight of influence is on the other side. For example, so 
eminent a theologian as Professor Harnack has this to say in 
opening his discussion of the general attitude of the gospel 
toward social arrangements: 

The Gospel is the glad tidings of benefits that pass not away. In it 
are the powers of eternal life; it is concerned with repentance and faith, 
with regeneration and a new life; its end is redemption, not social 
improvement. Therefore it aims at raising the individual to a stand- 
point far above the conflicts between earthly success and earthly distress, 
between riches and poverty, leadership and service. This has been 
its meaning to earnest Christians of all ages, and those who are unable 
to appreciate this idea, fail to appreciate the Gospel itself. The indiffer- 
ence to all earthly affairs, which proceeds from the conviction that we 
possess life eternal, is an essential feature of Christianity. 1 

This is simply the doctrine of other-worldliness and content- 
ment, which has been so often discussed. It is, however, a 
beautiful and impressive statement of it, and the large measure 
of truth it contains is here not only acknowledged, but gladly 
indorsed, for a general recognition of the beauty and power of 
such an attitude toward life may yet prove to be the only 
solution of the protean "social problem." This may be rank 
heresy from the standpoint of an economic philosophy which 
necessarily abhors "the simple life," but it seems to the 
present writer nothing more or less than Veblen's celebrated 
"Theory of the Leisure Class," inverted and converted into a 
positive moral antidote for conspicuous consumption, invidious 
distinction, and every other phase of social racing in the vulgar 
sense of the term. What is meant by this is that such a spirit 

1 Adolf Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann, The Social Gospel (New York and 
London, 1917), p. 9. 
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of renunciation might, if men were only logical, lead to a radical 
social revolution, as Professor Harnack recognizes when he 
adds: 

It is no mere coincidence that from the very beginning this perverted 
quietism has always had as its counterpart the tendency which I have 
called radicalism. If indifference towards all earthly matters is to take 
the place of love in determining our relations with our neighbors, there 
is at least as much justification for radicalism as for quietism. There- 
fore let all earthly possessions be forsaken, divided equally, or held in 
common 1 

But since human conduct is logical only in a reflective sense, 
and as an afterthought, we need not hope for any such peaceable 
revolution to come as the result of a deduction, although it 
might conceivably be reached at the end of a long series of 
transformations in group practices, ideas, and evaluations. 
The present aim is simply to show that the key to many social 
ills is really to be found, upon rational analysis, in the possession 
of the Christian church. But whether the church will awake 
to appreciate the transfiguring power in its own bosom, or 
prove able to infuse with it the social ethics of its time, is 
entirely another question. However, let us at any rate notice 
how challenging to Christian ethics the situation has become. 

It was shown above that the ax in Christ's teaching was 
laid to the roots of the tree of selfishness, and of the exploitation 
which is the characteristic form in which selfishness manifests 
itself. But all modern social problems, from the world-war 
down to the pettiest curbstone graft, are simply fruits of exploita- 
tion, efforts to live by means of others. Even before the recent 
orgy of war-profiteering revealed its heart-sickening propor- 
tions, it was only necessary to read the daily news columns 
to realize that, from the standpoint of any worthy moral ideal, 
our capitalistic society stood daily self-condemned, and that 
"business versus society" would not be a completely exag- 
gerated view of the social process in some of its most important 

1 Adolf Harnack and Wilhelm Herrmann, The Social Gospel (New York and 
London, 1917), pp. 19-20. 
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economic aspects. A whole volume, as everyone knows, 
could easily be filled with a list of misdoings, oftentimes in 
high places, whose moral character is beneath contempt, when 
viewed in the light of so simple and elementary a principle as 
that of fair play, not to mention good will or the Golden Rule. 
But it is not necessary to rehearse the sordid details, for every 
informed person knows that modern society lies under a grave 
and well-grounded indictment from the ethical point of view. 
Yet in the face of this challenging situation, so critical for 
social religion, it seems evident that the church, as a respectable, 
sanctioned social institution, comprising in its membership 
principally the middle and wealthy classes, with their often 
smug and complacent outlook on social problems, is hardly 
prepared to take the lead in the reform of social distribution. 
By a radical preachment on "Labor" or "Socialism" almost 
any pulpit could split the congregation in twain. While parti- 
sans may be quick to seize upon this as a complete admission 
of the venality of the organized Christianity of our times, that 
conclusion seems unwarranted. No pulpit dare descend to 
partisanship, unless it be willing to abandon its higher function 
of inspiration and guidance along lines of personal and social 
idealism. While some aroused souls might say that the whole- 
hearted espousal of such an ideal as socialism would restore to 
the churches their vanished sense of a burning and vital mis- 
sion, lost along with the Messianic hope, it must be pointed 
out that the church would thereby simply transform itself into 
a political party, and the worthiest political party conceivable 
must be, of necessity, narrower in sympathy and less universal 
in its thought than the humblest Christian pulpit. The church 
should indeed be, as President Butterfield well says, 1 the ally of 
every struggling idealism among man, and, we may add, the 
inveterate foe of every sordid materialism and injustice. If it 
fails in this, its soul has indeed fled, its glory has departed, and 
the mournful "Ichabod" might well be inscribed over its por- 

' Kenyon L. Butterfield, The Country Church and the Rural Problem. 
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tals. But it can sustain this high r61e only by walking above 
the dusty scrimmages of partisanship, even at the risk of a 
seeming detachment. 

It is moreover true, after all, that it is in its intimate and 
vital relation to the apprecialional aspects of life that religion 
must offer its greatest contribution to progress. The writer 
has elsewhere gone so far as to affirm 1 that a definition of 
progress, satisfactory to reason, cannot even be conceived 
without taking an attitude of faith in the general drift and 
outcome of things which is essentially religious, as that term 
is understood in this paper. But over and above such semi- 
philosophical considerations, the sense of dignity and permanent 
significance which religion bestows upon the personal life 
is a value most unique. It constitutes the supreme "good" 
of life, for the experience of countless multitudes in all ages 
bears witness that it outweighs all the lesser goods that the 
world can bestow. Whoever has felt the uplift that comes 
with the glimpse of a distant village spire across the horizon, 
or the solemn but deeply joyous message which broods, whether 
in lettered stone or entirely inarticulate suggestion, over a 
country churchyard, has need of no further words in argument. 
The point we would make here is that such places and experi- 
ences simply bring to their highest focus the pervasive influence 
of ideas and sentiments which have dignified and sweetened at 
a thousand turns the obscure pathway of life for unnumbered 
multitudes. 

Here then is a value, a real "good" of life, which religion has 
contributed, and not only must its conservation or sublimation 
be provided for in any fully rounded theory of social progress, 
but its transcendent value must be reckoned in without cavil 
when we attempt to call the Christian church to account. 
Moreover, it possesses a dynamic social value, at least in 
theory; for just as the moral and patriotic fervor of the world- 
war easily brushed aside certain economic enterprises and 

1 Cf. "Religion and the Concept of Progress," Journal of Religion, March. 1921. 
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even large investments as "non-essential," so might the reno- 
vated estimate of things incident to a revival of genuine religion 
in modern societies be expected to render morally intolerable 
the waste of material and lives now suffered in many enter- 
prises that are equally unessential or even inimical to the only 
great unending social enterprise, which Ruskin saw to be the 
production of "as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, 
and happy-hearted human creatures." And in the performance 
of this great social task the supreme importance of that apprecia- 
tional aspect of life which has been emphasized in the preceding 
sentences is most powerfully impressed by his searching question, 
"whether among national manufactures, that of Souls of a 
good quality may not at least turn out a quite leadingly lu- 
crative one P" 1 

IV 

The gospel of Christ remains in theory what it has always 
been — a revolutionary and essentially saving body of truth in 
its social, no less than in its individual, aspects; but the con- 
clusion indicated here is that the existing church, as an organized, 
socially sanctioned, economically implicated institution, seems 
to be inherently incapable of demonstrating the social power 
of the gospel which it is commissioned to preach, so that in all 
ages its moral energies are too largely spent either in trying to 
reconvert itself to its original devotion, or to readjust, lubricate, 
and furbish its complicated machinery. Consequently, the 
crucial religious question of the hour is always whether the 
church of Christ can be fully Christianized. 

No better example is needed than the recent "drive" within 
the Protestant churches of the United States, variously known 
as the New Era Movement, Centenary Movement, Forward 
Movement, etc. A perusal of their elaborate programs revealed 
at the outset their conspicuous lack of any essentially new con- 
ception or ideal on any of the great questions that are racking 
the world today. Their re-statement of ancient truths is fine 

• Unto This Last, by John Ruskin. Essay on "The Veins of Wealth." 
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and clear, their plans for readjustment savor well of business 
efficiency, and their expression of renewed devotion to the 
Master of Men is in the truest sense as fine and uplifting as it 
is sorely needed among rich and poor, high and low. But the 
disconcerting fact which obtrudes itself is that the readjustment 
and reorganization held in view are practically all within the 
church itself and do not propose to transform in any important 
respect the existing social order (or disorder) which, like the 
demoniac of ancient times, looks to the Master for deliverance 
from the evil spirits which possess and torment it. 

Without further multiplying of words, the experience of the 
church at large in the present crises seems to point to the con- 
clusion that the nature of institutional development is such 
that the church as an organized body must always fall short 
of the church as an ideally projected moral community. The 
unflinching adoption of the ethics of Jesus as applied to inter- 
national, industrial, and social affairs would of necessity commit 
the churches to a genuine radicalism which must rend them, 
as now constituted, to pieces. The church of the future would 
then become, like the early Christian community, a band of 
social outcasts, sustained, not by respectability and other 
social sanctions, but by the consciousness of a high moral 
enterprise. But this course would have to be pursued, as in the 
past, by sacrificing the favor and benefits of this present 
world for those of a world to come either here or elsewhere. 
In the latter case it would presuppose a fervency of faith in 
spiritual values, or at least an eschatological outlook, not 
congenial to the modern mind; while if an earthly kingdom of 
heaven were sought it would render the church merely like the 
various socialistic groups, which occupy in the present social 
order a position very similar in some respects to that of the 
despised and persecuted communities of the apostolic days of 
the Christian church. We refer particularly to their uncom- 
promising idealism and the hearty detestation of the privileged 
and parasitic interests with which they are honored. 
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However we may look at it, the price of social acceptability, 
on the part of the Christian church at least, seems therefore to 
be a surrender, or at least a partial suppression, of its essentially 
radical and even revolutionizing principles. If "belonging to 
church" were to become a real moral adventure again, as in the 
days of Stephen, Peter, and Paul, those who are in a state of 
rebellion against the plutocratic iniquities of the accepted order 
of things would flock to the sanctuary, while all profiteers, 
and even many merely benevolent beneficiaries of the "system," 
would withdraw. 1 The social estrangement which is disrupting 
modern societies would then have cut to the core and split 
in twain the one institution which, in theory at least, knows no 
distinction among men. But a religion metamorphosed into 
a political or class program, however noble and urgently just, 
must, in the nature of the case, suggest the salt which has lost 
its savor, and when the particular issue it had espoused at the 
sacrifice of its universal spirit had given way to a new alignment 
of life it would soon be clear that the divine birthright had been 
sold for a mess of pottage. 

There seems to be offered at the present moment no escape 
from this dilemma. Religion, viewed in its twofold aspect, as 
both inspiration and institution, appears always as the very 
living word of life, yet always too largely wastes and diverts 
its inspirational power in the institutional and very human 
arrangements through which it must of necessity be brought 
to work. In consequence the Christian church is in precisely 
the predicament of its great apostle, and may well cry out 
along with him: 

I know that the law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold under sin. 
For that which I do I know not: for not what I would do I practice; but 
what I hate that I do For the good which I would I do not: 

1 As actually happened, or was threatened, recently, in connection with the effort 
of certain commercial interests to silence the social message of the churches. See The 
World Tomorrow, July, 192 1, p. 216. However, the Federal Council Bulletin for April- 
May, 1921, shows that the spokesman for these objectors "does not speak for the 
rank and file of the forward-looking employers of the country." 
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but the evil which I would not, that I practice For I delight in 

the law of God after the inward man: but I see a different law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin which is in my members. 1 

As sufficiently shown in earlier passages, this "law of sin" 
is that of the social impotence which is the shame of the church, 
and it lies precisely in the fact that her "members" are fallible 
human beings, so thoroughly and inevitably implicated in the 
whole social order that they cannot practice that law of dis- 
interested service and pure social justice in which the church 
"inwardly" delights, i.e., in the person of the true prophets 
who constitute her very soul. Yet despite this unhappy con- 
dition, which justifies only too fully the strictures of her enemies, 
the conviction remains unshaken that even the faulty way of 
faithful church-membership is, morally speaking, the true and 
higher way, because it is the way of self-control and self- 
discipline as well as the way of a high and sincere, even where 
largely ineffectual, striving and aspiration, in the social no less 
than the personal meaning of the terms. And we may still be 
permitted to hope that there will yet be found within the ranks 
of organized religion intellectual and spiritual insight suffi- 
cient to reduce the moral chasm that yawns between the 
ethical ideals and the social practices of modern society. This 
would require, of course, nothing less than a genuine revival 
of religion, profound enough to renovate the scale of social 
standards and values now dominating the church and the world. 
While great religious upheavals have indeed occurred in the past, 
throwing the nations into turmoil and conflict, as in the "holy 
wars" of the Crescent and the Cross, they have seldom been 
able to change the level or course of the folkways and standards 
that control the daily life of the masses of men— but even such 
a miracle of grace does not appear to be inherently impossible. 

1 Rom. 7: 15-25. 



